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known to two continents as an ardent lover of peace and
founder of the great colony of Pennsylvania, formulated a
scheme in 1693. Rousseau edited and reduced to symmetry
the rather rambling Project of the Abbe" de Saint-Pierre
(1761). Jeremy Bentham's plan was published in 1786-9
and Immanuel Kant's Essay on Perpetual Peace in 1795. And
there were others.

All these Projects were specifically designed to solve a
problem which had, it seemed, suddenly emerged in the
sixteenth century. What was the precise nature of that new
problem? Reduced to the simplest terms, it may be stated
thus: How are a number of independent communities,
Sovereign States acknowledging no common superior, to
live side by side in harmony? Or, failing that, how can they
settle their quarrels without recourse to the arbitrament of
war? War is, indeed, no new phenomenon in history, but
this specific problem did not arise until the sixteenth century.
To the last four centuries, accordingly, the present enquiry
will be confined.

In the year 1919 there was published by Mr, F. S. Marvin
a little book entitled The Century of Hope. The period so
designated was the hundred years between the battle of
Waterloo and the outbreak of the World War. The title was
justified. No sooner was the final Peace concluded in 1815
than hopes of reform, long deferred, suddenly revived.
During the decade prior to the outbreak of the French
Revolution reformers, stimulated by the success of the
American rebellion, had been active both in and out of
Parliament. All the points of the Charter were in feet antici-
pated in the programme of The Society for Constitutional